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NEWSTEAD ABBEY. 
(With an Engraving.) 


Had our bluff Harry the Eighth possessed 
sagacity equal to the resolute determination of 
his character, he might, in the plenitude of 
his new born zeal for the doctrines of the 
reformed church, and of his tender care for 
the ready cash of the ecclesiastics of the re- 
jected faith, have secured, out of the revenues 
of their broad lands, an ample provision for 
the education of the young, and the mainten- 
ance of the helpless and aged poor of this 
realm. Such a disposition would have been 
amply justified by its manifest agreement with 
the objects of the pious munificence, which 
bequeathed or bestowed the great bulk of 
church property, and its results would have 
shed a lustre on his reign, in which his errors 
would have appeared but as spots on the sun. 
But it is vain to speculate on what might have 
been; the rapacity of the greedy hangers-on 
of a time-serving court, quickly seized the 
spoils of the fallen church, and the golden 
opportunity was lost forever. Of these spoils, 
Newstead Abbey fell to the share of Sir John 
Byron, Lieutenant of the adjacent forest of 
Sherwood, and steward of Manchester and 
Rochdale. It had existed from the time of 
Henry II., and was inhabited by a fraternity 
of canons-regular of St. Augustine, who, it 
appears, had grievously departed from the 
simplicity and self-denying rules of their order, 
previous to their dissolution. 

Sir John Byron, or, as he is quaintly styled 


in the legends of the family, ‘‘ Sir John Byron 
the little, with the great beard,”’* speedily con- 
verted part of the sacred fane into a castellated 
mansion, but suffered the remainder of the 
church to fall into decay, although its south 
aisle was actually incorporated with the man- 
sion, and at present contains some of the 
most habitable apartments. 

As the family continued to be the objects of 
kingly favour in succeeding reigns, they would 
doubtless maintain great style and retinue at 
Newstead. At the coronation of James I., 
the grandson of Sir John, the little, was made 
a Knight of the Bath; in the following reign, 
(Charles I.) the representative of the family 
was created Baron Byron, of Rochdale, in the 
county of Lancaster, and during the civil wars, 
he was the devoted adherent of the royal cause. 


* The Byron family is more ancient than the Conquest. 
Gospatrick held lands of Erneis de Buron, in the county 
of York, as appears from the Doomsday survey, at which 
period they also held possessions in the counties of Not- 
tingham, Derby, and Leicester. In the twelfth century, 
Robert de Byron married Cecilia, the daughter and heiress 
of the Lord of Clayton, in Lancashire, and became pos- 
sessed of several townships and manors, to which were 
added, in subsequent reigns, extensive lands in Rochdale 
and its neighbourhood. In the crusades, at the siege of 
Calais, under Edward III., at Cressy, and at Bosworth, 
the ancestors of the above Sir John Byron honourably dis- 
tinguished themselves. 

+ Referring to the vicissitudes of the Hall, Lord Byron 
sings— 

“Hark how the hall, resounding to the strain, 
Shakes with the martial music's revel din! 
The heralds of a warrior's haughty reign 
High crested banners wave their walls within, 


Of changing sentinels the distant hum, 

The mirth of feasts, the clang of burnished arms, 
The braying trumpet, and the hoarser drnm, 

Unite in concert with increased alarms.” e 
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About the year 1750, the shipwreck and suffer- 
ings of Mr., afterwards Admiral Byron, the 
grandfather of the poet, excited the attention 
and sympathy of the public mind, and soon 
afterwards, a less merited celebrity attached 
itself to the admiral’s brother and son—the 
former having stood his trial, in 1765, before 
the house of Peers, for killing, in a scuffle, 
his relation and neighbour Mr. Chaworth, of 
Annesley Hall—the latter, having carried off 
to the continent the wife of Lord Carmarthen, 
and on the Marquis obtaining a divorce, married 
her. Of this short union, the only issue was 
a daughter, the Honourable Augusta Byron, 
afterwards the lady of Colonel Leigh. 

Notwithstanding the immense possessions of 
the family, pecuniary embarrassments began to 
make inroads as early as thereign of James 
I., and during the tronbles which followed, 
Newstead could not be much improved. Hor- 
ace Walpole thus describes its appearance in 
his day —‘‘ Newstead is the very abbey. The 
great east window of the church remains, and 
connects with the house ; the hall and cloister are 
untouched, with the ancient cistern of the con- 
vent, and their arms on. It is a private chapel 
and quite perfect. The park, which is still 
charming, has not been so much unprofaned. 
The present lord has lost large sums, and paid 
part in old oaks, five thousand pounds worth 
of which have been cut near the house. In 
recompense, he has built two baby forts, to 
pay his country in castles for damage done to 
the navy, and planted a handful of Scotch firs, 
that look like ploughboys dressed in old family 
liveries for a public day. In the hall is a very 
good collection of pictures, all animals, The 
refectory, now the great drawing room, is full of 
Byron’s; the vaulted roof remaining, but the 
windows have new dresses making for them by 
Venetian tailors.” At the period ofits history, at 
which we have now arrived, it was doomed to far 
more serious injuries than the ravages of time ; 
the unhappy nobleman, who, from the murder 
above referred to, obtained the unenviable title 
of the “wicked Lord Byron,” after suffering 
the sentence passed upon him for ‘“ Man- 
slaughter,” retired to the Abbey, grew gloomy, 
morose, and fantastical, and indulged in the 
most unnatural malignity to his son, who had 
displeased him by his marriage. Unable to 
deprive him of his inheritance, the wretched 
nobleman endeavoured to injure it as much as 
possible ; with this view he suffered the Abbey 
to fall out of repair, and cut down all the 
timber on the estate ; but the premature death 
of his son soon baffled his revenge ; and his 
own decease, in 1798, entailed the transfer of 
the dilapidated mansion to the poet, who was 
about eleven years of.age. 


During Lord Byron’s minority, the Abbey: 
was let to Lord Grey de Ruthen, but it was 
little better treated, so that when, in 1808, 
Lord Byron took up his abode there, it was in 
a ruinous state, as touchingly described in his 
Elegy on Newstead Abbey :— 

“ Newstead! what saddening scene of change is thine, 

Thy yawning arch betokens sure decay; 
The last and youngest of a noble line 
Now holds thy mouldering turrets in his sway. 
“ Deserted now, he scans thy grey-worn towers, 
Thy vaults, where dead of feudal sleep, 
Thy cloisters, pervious to the wintry showers, 
These—these he views, and views them but to weep. 
Yet lingers "mid thy damp and mossy tombs, 
Nor breathes a murmur “gainst the will of fate.” 

A portion of the Abbey was partially repair- 
ed, and fitted up for the residence of the noble 
lord’s mother, and as a study for himself; 
but despite his own fitful determinations to 
stand or fall by Newstead, it continued to fall 
into decay, until in 1818 it was transferred 
with the estate to Colonel Wildman, an earl 
schoolfellow of his lordship, and capable, both 
by taste and means, to restore its faded glories. 
‘Under his judicious eye,” says Washington 
Irving, ‘‘ the venerable and romantic pile has 
arisen from its ruins in all its old monastic and 
baronial splendour, and additions have been 
made to it in perfect conformity of style. The 
groves and forests have been replanted, the lakes 
and fish-ponds cleared out, and the gardens 
rescued from the ‘* hemlock and thistle,” and 
restored to their pristine and dignified formality. 

‘The farms on the estate have been put in 
complete order; new farm-houses built of 
stone, in the picturesque and comfortable style 
of the old English granges; the hereditary 
tenants secured in their paternal homes, and 
treated with the most considerate indulgence ; 
every thing, in a word, gives happy indications 
of a liberal and beneficent landlord.” 

The front of the Abbey church still remains, it 
is builtin the form ofthe west-end of a Cathedral, 
is adorned with rich carvings and Jofty pinnacles, 
and forms a very stately and picturesque ruin. 

The castellated offices and stables are dis- 
cerned as the visitors enter the court-yard, in 
the middle of which is a curious erection of 
red stone, in the form of an antique cross ; he 
has facing him the west-end of the ancient 
church, and the venerable front of the mansion, 
with its towers, battlements, and gothic 
windows ; and to the right some additional 
castellated buildings, that were originally in- 
tended for domestic offices, which are over- 
shadowed with the darkening foliage of some 
lofty elms. The apartments are, for the most 
part, fitted up in the antique style, but all wear 
an air of romantic gloom and poetical solemnity. 
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THE PICTURE. 


BY G. E. S. 


CHAPTER III.—ANOTHER HISTORY. 


Charles Lee was the only son of a country 
gentleman, in shire. According to the 
most approved plans of English education, he 
was, at an early age, sent to a public school ; 
from which, in course of time, he was trans- 
planted to the university, with some vague idea 
of befitting himself for one or other of the 
grave professions, by the mixed studies of 
mathematics and morals, classics and carving, 
humanities and horsemanship, divinity and 
drinking, &c. &c. It is of little importance to 
the present narrative, whether the church, or 
the bar, was thus chalked out for him—the 
course of study being equally adapted for 
either—since, ultimately he abandoned them 
both. He had passed a few terms only at 
college, when the death of his father—whom 
he sincerely loved, and whose loss he deeply 
deplored,—and of a distant relation—whom he 
had not loved, and did not deplore,— found 
him possessed of a decent country estate, and a 
certain number of thousands a year, to keep it 
steady. He forthwith threw off his academics, 
and with them, all thoughts of bar, bench, or 
pulpit, and began the world on his own account, 
as an independent gentleman. It was not, 
however, solely from a dislike to literature, that 
Charles Lee thus made shipwreck of his future 
prospects, as his college tutor—who, by the 
by, thereby lost a profitable pupil—told him 
he would do, that he thus disengaged himself 
from its trammels. He loved it well enough 
in his way ; but he loved liberty better. ‘‘ And 
faith; he said to himself; ‘‘my Greek and 
Latin will be none the worse if I exercise them 
among the modern ancients; the living dead. 
I'll even try them at the fountain head, and 
see what they are worth there.” There was 
another reason, however, that weighed with 
Charles in his determination; and for this 
reason it was well for him that he carried it 
out. It was this: at his first introduction to 

- college, he had unfortunately been thrown, 
or threw himself, into a set, with whom, though 
he felt no affinity, he found it would be one of 
the most difficult matters in the world to 
break ; and a connexion with which, he had 
sense enough to perceive would—must—in- 
evitably end in almost irretrievable moral ruin. 
In such a case, to fly is to conquer, and, for- 
tunately, Charles Lee had courage enough to 
act upon this principle. It might have been 
more noble, but it would have been incom- 
parably more dangerous, to have bearded the 
monster vice in its den, and have bidden it 
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defiance in its high places. If, therefore, the 
young man did not act like a hero, he showed’ 
himself a philosopher. He left college a little, 
but all things considered a very little, the 
worse for the temporary contact. ‘‘ There are,” 
says Miss Edgeworth; or, at least, she makes 
one of her heroes say so; “some natures so 
good, that they will go right, when all about 
them go wrong.” Ido not believe this: mere 
nature will never accomplish it. Charles Lee 
did not believe it; and so — he left college. 

For the remaining year or two of his minority, 
our young friend divided his time between his 
own home, in the country, in which his only 
sister, a few years older than himself, still 
resided as'mistress, and the house of a maternal 
uncle in London, who was a merchant in 
tolerably good circumstances, and was, more- 
over, Charles’ guardian. It is more than pro- 
bable that this occasional residence with his 
uncle Elton, was as useful to him as such & 
connexion could have been. Mr. Elton was, 
although a merchant, a man of general infor- 
mation ; of the gentlest and kindest manners ; 
and, more than all, of devoted piety. He saw 
the points in which the education of his nephew 
had been defective, and he endeavoured to 
counteract them—not, however, by long lec- 
tures, and unbending and unsympathising 
austerity—these, he knew, could produce no 
other effect than disgust, both at the end to be 
attained, and at the means of attaining it; but 
he endeavoured to show, or rather he did 
show,—-for there was no practised endeavonr 
about it—that the more excellent way of attain- 
ing true happiness was, to “ do justly, love 
mercy, and walk humbly with God ;” that the 
distinctions of wealth and station are useless, 
and worse than useless, to their possessors, 
unless accompanied by that “grace of God 
which bringeth salvation,” and teaches them 
“that, denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, 
they should live soberly, righteously, and 
godly, in this present world.” These senti- 
ments he taught, not in so many words, but in 
a constant and unwavering course of conduct 
that, in itself, was sufficient to show that they 
lived in his own heart, and “ brought forth 
fruit unto holiness.” Mrs. Elton, too, and his 
cousin Ruth, exerted their influence—no, I am 
wrong there again, for it needs no extraordinary 
exertion to exhibit in the life what is felt in 
the heart; but their conduct was influential 
—in forming the: young man’s character ; 
in opening new and more refined sources of 
pleasure ; and in calling to life and to light, 
new springs of action within him. However, 
I am not writing a religious history, nor, pro- 
bably, shall I make any further reference to the 
subject, only so far as principles of Christian 
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rectitude may evince themselves in future 
actions. 

The residence of Charles Lee with his uncle 
was useful to him in other particulars beside 
those already mentioned. His knowledge of 
the world as it is, had been very contracted ; 
and his opinions founded upon this knowledge, 
or rather, this want of knowledge, were con- 
sequently equally contracted, and extremely 
illiberal. Against his uncle himself, he had, 
before he was brought into contact with him, 
formed a strong prejudice, because he was a 
merchant—a man of business. ‘‘ Can any 
good thing come out of Leadenhall-strect, or 
Cornhill?” But he found himself surprisingly 
deceived, in this estimate of his uncle, and at 
the same time humbled at his own ignorance 
and inexperience. He was, fortunately, not 
self-conceited ; from prejudice against, he soon 
passed into unbounded admiration of, his uncle 
and his uncle’s opinions; so much so, that 
this judicious friend had to warn him against 
the danger of carrying even liberalism too far. 

When Charles Lee had over-stepped his 
twenty-first year—that formidable boundary 
between infancy and manhood,—he put into 
execution a project he had long formed ; of 
spending a year or two in travelling. Having, 
therefore, furnished himself with letters of in- 
troduction—principally from his uncle to mer- 
cantile connexions in different parts of the 
continent—he bade good bye to England, and 
with a light heart, a sanguine disposition, 
plentiful funds, and a steady and faithful 
servant, landed at Calais, in the year of grace, 
1836, 

Having no intention of furnishing my readers 
with “notes by a modern tourist,” I shall 
only state, in general terms, that our friend 
passed a season in Paris; visited, at intervals, 
the more distant districts of France; made the 
tour of Switzerland on foot, lingering for many 
weeks on the banks of the beautiful Lake of 
Lucerne, and making an unsuccessful attempt 
on the summit of Mont Blanc. Thwarted in 
this, he scaled the Alps at a more accessible 
point, and descended upon the fertile plains of 
Italy, with the intention of spending some 
weeks at Rome; but taking Ancona in his 
way, and a vessel being on the point of em- 
barking for the Morea, he altered his inten- 
tion, and in due time arrived in the classic 
regions of Greece; and had the gratification of 
finding himself and his Greek perfectly unin- 
telligible to the natives. From Greece he 
passed into Turkey; stayed awhile at Con- 
stantinople, and then took a turn into Asia, 
where he had the satisfaction of drinking coffee, 
smoking tobacco, and eating rice, after the most 
approved fashions, with a tribe of friendly 


Arabs, on the banks of the Euphrates; and 
saw, but was not robbed by, a party of Be- 
douins. While here, he joined a caravan across 
the desert; bathed in the Red Sea; saw 
Mehemet Ali, at Cairo; thence embarked for 
Europe; and landed on the South of Italy, 
somewhere about two years after first leaving 
England; proposing to take Rome in his 
journey northward. It was at this particular 
time that Charles Lee—who had, hitherto, 
through the whole of his voyages and travels, 
been quite free from even a single day’s sick- 
ness—was suddenly seized with the dreaded 
malaria, so general and malignant in the Cam- 
pagna of Rome. 

For some time, his life was despaired of, and 
but for the affectionate attentions of Peters, 
his servant, and the disinterested and generous 
devotedness of a young stranger, who acci- 
dentally fell in with him, in all probability he 
would have perished in that broad Golgotha, 
But a letter, from himself, to his sister, will 
best carry on the narrative. 

Velletri, September 1838. 

“My pear Sister,—You wish to know 
more about my illness and my recovery, and 
particularly, more about that fine fellow Nor- 
man Edwards, whom I verily believe to have 
been the means of saving my poor life, and 
for which service you desire to be gratefully 
remembered to him.—Well, I will give you 
all the satisfaction that a single sheet of paper 
can afford; but to know Norman Edwards 
aright, and to thank him sufficiently, you must 
see him—which I trust you will do, some of 
these days. But to my story. You remember 
that the last time I wrote to you—bating my 
hasty note of last month—was written near 
the end of June, when I had just landed from 
Cairo, and was galloping helter-skelter to- 
wards the eternal city. I stayed a few days 
at Naples—of which, by the way, when I see 
you, I will, according to your wish, give you 
as full, true, and particular an account as I am 
able—and then travelled by the ordinary con- 
veyance—and a very ordinary one it was—to 
Terracina. While here, the good folks of the 
place tried to frighten me, as I thought, from 
travelling across the Pontine Marshes ; alleging 
the sickliness of the season, and the prevalence 
of the Malaria, &c. But you know that 
I am not easily turned from my purpose; so, 
nothing daunted, I kept to my design. I have 
already told you that in the course of my 
travels, I have frequently found it convenient, 
as well as tolerably economical, to deal a little 
in horseflesh ; buying at one place, and selling 
at another, when the immediate occasion for 
the animals has ceased, or a desire to change 
the mode of conveyance has arisen. In accor- 
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dance with this plan, I purchased a couple of 
useful enough, but indifferent-looking hacks, 
intending to make use of them to Rome, and 
there to dispose of them. But alas! as you 
know, my journey was cut short with a ven- 
geance. However, I got on very well till I 
arrived within a few miles of this place, and 
had put up for the night at a decent sort of a 
road-side inn. I mean decent for Italy, fora 
Highland drover would hardly have tolerated 
such quarters in England. But I have been 
too long a traveller now to be very nice in 
such matters, and I was tired with a long day’s 
ride, and felt a strange kind of low spiritedness 
and inertness creeping over me into the bar- 
gain; so I ordered my admirable and excellent 
Peters to put up the horses and take care of 
himself, while I made the necessary arrange- 
ments for the night. Finding my drowsiness 
still increasing upon me, I soon shifted off to 
bed (such a bed!), but not to sleep. I cannot, 
my dear sister, venture to describe the horri- 
ble sensations that assailed me in that long, 
long, dreary night. Headache, and sickness, 
and rheumatism, and spasm, and convulsion, 
are gentle and holiday words to use in compari- 
son with what I actually felt. I was sure that 
death was upon me, and I ceased to wish to 
live—nay, I believe I prayed for death to 
come. My mouth and throat were parched 
| with the most intense thirst; but I had no 
power to stretch out a hand, even if water had 
been within my reach. I tried to arouse 
Peters, who slept in a kind of ante-room; but 
my loudest call was an inaudible whisper. At 
last I was conscious that delirium was coming 
upon me, and I joyfully resigned myself to 
its power.—What happened after this, I must 
briefly tell you from the joint report of Peters 
and my friend Norman; for it was two whole 
weeks before [ awoke again to consciousness. 
The next morning, then, Peters tells me that 
he found me in a high fever; my pulse—for I 
must give you to know that he is something of 
a doctor in his way—my pulse up to 120, and 
my eyes open and fixed upon the ceiling—or 
more correctly, the rafters overhead. The poor 
fellow says that he could not tell what to make 
of me, for I kept moaning and groaning, and 
paid no more attention to his benevolent en- 
quiries than if he had been a hundred miles 
off. So he ran down stairs in a fright, and 
endeavoured to make the natives understand 
that his master was ill and must have a doctor. 
This was not very easily done, for with all 
Peters’ accomplishments, he is too much of an 
Englishman to defile his lips or his understand- 
ing with any outlandish sort of talk; so I 
have had—for the last two years—pretty much 
all the talk to myself. But at last, he makes 


an old woman understand that she must come 
up stairs and see what is the matter; but ‘no 
sooner,’ says Peters, ‘ had she clapped her eyes 
on you, Sir, than she sets up a terrible scream, 
and gabbled a parcel of stuff that I could not 
understand, only, I heard the word Malaria 
—Malaria, more than half-a-dozen times; 
and then she ran out of the room like mad, 
and I could never get any of them to come 
near you any more.’ Peters next tried to find 
whether there was a doctor to be had within 
the circle of a dozen miles, but I suppose he 
was not fortunate enough to express his mean- 
ing in sufficiently intelligible terms, for none 
was forthcoming ; so he set to in real earnest 
and good will to undertake my cure himself. 
He first tried his hand at phlebotomy, which, 
judging by his skill in an affair of a sick horse 
that I had in Turkey, he was as competent to 
as the best of the blood-letting tribe. Then 
he took to dosing me, and to some purpose 
too, as the diminished contents of my medicine 
wallet can avow. Next, he turned to cookery, 
and I can assure you—on the evidence of my 
returned senses—that Meg Dods herself could 
not have succeeded better in the articles of 
broth, gruel, &c. Last and best of all, he 
watched over me with the care and attention 
that a loving mother would have given to a 
pining infant. I am persuaded that he slept 
neither day nor night for a whole week, except 
the broken snatches that came upon him, in 
spite of himself, as he sat by my _ bedside. 
But all seemed to be of no avail. I got worse 
and worse ; the fever was strong upon me, and 
would not relinquish its hold, and poor Peters 
gave me up in despair. Just at this disconso- 
late moment—it was about a week after my 
attack—and as the kind fellow was trying in 
vain to insert a spoonful of chicken broth 
between by clenched teeth, the sound of an 
English voice reached his ear from the room 
below. He sprang to his feet, and in the 
next minute found himself in the presence of 
a stranger gentleman and his English servant. 
The gentleman began to say something to him 
in Italian, but Peters interrupted him. 

“Sure, Sir, T heard you speak English just 
now ?” 

“Yes, I did,’’ said Edwards, for he it was; 
“What is the matter, my friend? you look 
frightened.” 

** And well enough I may be, Sir—my mas- 
ter, my dear master is dying up above, and I 
can’t get a doctor for him, nor anything else,” 
sobbed poor Peters. 

In another minute Norman Edwards was at 
my bed side. 

But my paper is filled, you see, so I must 
finish my pitiful story in the next. I have 
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only room to say, that I am your most affec- 
tionate brother, 


LEE.” 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 
Rome. 

My pear Sister,—Well, here I ain at last, 
as sound, and nearly as strong as ever, thanks 
to my inestimable friend, and servant. But to 
begin where I left off. Fortunately for me, 
Mr. Edwards, among other acquirements, pos- 
sesses some little knowledge of medicine, and 
he took me in hand. He could see that my 
situation was sufficiently precarious, but he 
did not despair of getting me through; and 
after satisfying Peters on this head, he insisted 
upon taking immediate charge of me, while 
the poor fellow obtained—what he could see 
he most wanted—a good night’s rest. I need 
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portrait painting, and should only spoil the 
subject by attempting it. You shall see the 
original some day, for he has promised to 
visit us in England; so I will now go back 
again to his history. 

Norman Edwards was the adopted son of a 
tich old Englishman, at Amsterdam, of the 
same name. This gentleman died a few months 
ago, leaving the bulk of his property to his 
protegé, together with certain papers relative 
to the manner in which he came into the hands 
of his protector, These papers have put 
Norman upon the qui vive to find out his own 
relations, for which purpose he had been per- 
forming a somewhat unsuccessful pilgrimage to 
Smyrna, and was returning, when he, so for- 
tunately for me, fell in with my man Peters. 

The papers left by the elder Edwards, set 


not trouble you any more with the progress of | ness or pleasure called him to a small fishing 
my disorder; it is sufficient to say that the | village, on the western coast of Holland, some 
skill and attention of my kind doctor and twenty or thirty miles from Amsterdam, where 
nurse, carried me through it a!l. Norman his attention was attracted by a few words of 
Edwards laughs when I begin to talk about | imperfect English, spoken by a little ragged 
his skill, and tells me that nature and a good | icllow, apparently about four or five years old, 
constitution—next to Providence—were my whose features as well as accent sufficiently 


best and only friends; but I was not so deli- | disclaimed all affinity to the square-built, 
rious as not to feel and remember the delicious | round-faced, little urchins around him. 
flow of cool air that all at once fanned my 


throbbing temples, when he burst open the 
nailed-up casement, before he had been five 
minutes in my room; nor the senses of deliv- 


erance from suffocation that came over me, | enquiries of a fisherman, who was mending 
when he stripped off the superincumbent weight | his nets at a cottage door near; from whom he 
of two thick blankets, that the mistaken kind- | learned the following particulars, 


ness of Peters had loaded me withal. 
all, it was a wearisome time that these good 
fellows had in -watching over me, and keeping 
my spark of life from the extinguisher of death. 
At last, the fever left me, and all I had to do 
was to pick up strength as fast as I could. 
And need enough I had to do so, for, at first, 
I was so weak that I could not turn on my bed 
without help. And well I did my part, too, as 
soon as I knew what I was about. Oh, you 
should have seen me eat! I verily believe I 
never knew what an appetite was before. 

You may be sure as soon as I began to look 


long before an embargo was taken off my 
tongue, I tried to find out who my good 
samaritan could be. This he told me in gen- 
erals before—almost before—I could frame 
the question; but since I have been quite re- 
covered, and we have traveiled in company, 
he has given me the particulars—and now open 
your eyes, dear sister, for a little bit of ro- 
mance.— But first I must describe the hero.— 
No, I have altered my mind, and I wiil not 
describe him. You know | am no hand at 


oo lived; but the little fellow appearing 
| 


After | the preceding year there was a very awful 
_ tempest blowing from south-west, that strewed 


' tance from his boat, and which he, at first, took 


help of his partner, who was with him, in 
about me, and find out whereabout I was, and | 


He 
immediately addressed himself in English to 
the boy, and enquired his name, and where his 


iardly to understand him, he made farther 
Early in 


the shore with wrecks, and lasted a whole day 
and night. As soon as its violence was abated, 
the informant had put to sea in pursuit of his 
calling, and was just throwing out his nets when 
he caught sight of a black speck at some dis- 


for a buoy that had probably broken from its 
moorings. As it drifted nearer to him, how- 
ever, he perceived that it was a small boat, 
bottom upwards, and he succeeded, with the 


hauling it on deck; when, to his surprise, he 
found it tenanted by this little fellow and a 
small dog—both of them more than _ half- 
drowned. The little boat, according to the 
fisherman’s description, had a sort of deck at 
the bow, under which, he supposed, the child 
had been placed, and the dog had crept, when 
the unfortunate persons—whoever they were— 
had taken refuge in her, probably from some 
sinking vessel. The boy was enveloped inalarge 
cloak, and when the boat was overturned by 
the violence of the waves, and the rest of 


her crew were lost, the little deck had saved 
the poor child and his dumb companion from 
falling out into the sea; though only—but 
for this providential deliverance—to suffer a 
more protracted death. The fisherman stated, 
that he immediately put back to shore, and 
placed the little foundling under the care of his 
wife, who used all the means in her power to 
recover him to life, in which, after much diffi- 
culty, she succeeded, though he was very ill 
for a long time afterwards. The dog, too, re- 
covered, with more speed though with less 
attention paid him, from the effects of his sub- 
mersion. The man said further, that the poor 
boy seemed, at first, almost inconsolable, and 
cried a great deal, calling out, as was supposed, 
for his father and mother; but that for some 
months past, he had appeared quite reconciled 
to his lot; had learned to speak in their own 
language, by hearing no other, and by playing 
with their own children ; and had, to all appear- 
ance, forgotten his misfortunes. Thus far then 
the fisherman. 

Mr. Edwards’ posthumous communication 
went on to say, that he felt greatly interested 
in the child and his sad history, more particu- 
larly as he had lately lost his wife, and a little 
boy, to whom he had been tenderly attached, 
and was now a widower and childless. It 
seemed to him, he said, that providence had 
directed him to that spot, in order to place in 
his hands the future fortunes of this unfortunate 
boy ; and he felt his affections opening towards 
him. He, therefore, questioned the fisherman 
as to what he intended to do in the matter, 
and found him willing to give up the charge of 
the boy to any person who would ensure him 
good treatment, and provision for the future ; 
and having satisfied the man on this head, he 
left the village, taking with him the little 
foundling, the dog, and a bundle, containing 
the clothes in which the child was found, the 
cloak in which he was wrapped, and a small 
brass collar that was round the dog’s neck when 
taken from the boat, but which had since been 
removed. On his arrival at Amsterdam, Mr. 
Edwards made enquiries, through various 
mediums, as to the vessels that had been lost 
off the coast at the time spoken off by the 
fisherman ; and, as far as could be ascertained, 
the names of the passengers, and whether, 
among them all, any mention was made of a 
child, like the one in question. But he soon 
found that this was an endless employment. 
So universal had the devastation of the storm 
been, and so many the unfortunate vessels, 
that had never, since that time, been heard of, 
that he gave up the task in despair. There 
was, indeed, one account brought to him, that 
seemed to tally more than any other with the 
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circumstances ; and for want of evidence to the 
contrary—the document went on to say—the 
deceased supposed might be the real state of 
the case. An outward bound East Indiaman, 
was known to have been driven by the gale 
thus far out of her course, having been last 
seen somewhere off the Cambridgeshire coast, 
and had never more been heard of; and on 
board which, were several passengers to 
Bombay, and other parts of British India. 
Among these were a gentleman, and lady, and 
child, of the name of Edward or Edwards, who 
had lately arrived in England from Smyrna, 
and were then going out to Calcutta in the 
East India senvice. These particulars, Mr. 
Edwards, of Amsterdam, had obtained, after 
cons‘derable care and anxiety from the books 
of the East India company, and from enquiries 
at the hotel at which the gentleman lodged 
previous to his embarkation ; and the suppo- 
sition was confirmed by the only mark that 
could be discovered on the little boy’s clothes 
corresponding with that name—his little shirt 
being marked ‘‘ Edward.” Subsequent enqui- 
ries only elicited the supposition that the family 
had no connexions, at all events in England; 
and Mr. Edwards, thinking he had done enough 
in the matter, gladly took the boy to his heart, 
and claimed him for his own. 

You see, my dear sister, that I have already 
reached the end of my sheet again ; but I will 
try what close writing will do towards finishing 
my account of my friend Norman, which will 
be soon done, as I have only his own recollec- 
tions to add to the foregoing particulars, except 
it be—and I will say that now, lest I should 
forget it last—that, from a very slight and in- 
sufficient clue—as I think—that he has laid 
hold of at Smyrna, he intends to make search 
in England for his family, and I have offered 
him my assistance thereupon; so you may 
expect to see me before many months are 
over. 

Norman Edwards tells me, then, that when 
found by his foster father in the fisherman’s 
cottage, he had all but no recollection of his 
past life; and he has no doubt, that in a few 
months or years, at most, he should entirely 
have forgotten his native language, and have 
been transformed, to all intents and purposes, 
into a regular Dutchman. But when he was 
removed to Amsterdam, and was inducted into 
a course of English tuition, and as objects of 
comfort and elegance met his eye, many 
scintillations of memory seemed to break in 
upon him, which, from time to time, he has 
carefully hoarded up. Among other things, 
he says he is persuaded that his mother was 
not on board the vessel when it was lost, for 
he is almost sure he remembers her shaking 
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hands with him, and kissing him, and bidding 
him good-bye, when the carriage drove off to 
take his father and himself on board. He 
remembers, too, the little dog following the 
carriage, and being taken into it on their way; 
but whether or not this was in London he 
cannot call tomind. He has some recollection, 
too, of a little girl, whom he thinks must have 
been his sister, and he supposes that it must 
have been in Smyrna that his parents lived in 
a house in the country, where he had a pony 
of his own to ride. He has discovered, after 
a great deal of trouble, that a Lieutenant 
Edwards did live in Smyrna about the time— 
that is in the year 1817—and he sought an old 
acquaintance of the Lieutenant, who remem- 
bered his leaving for England; and who had 
heard him speak of an old relative in Kent, 
but whether of his own or of his wife, his in- 
formant could not possibly say. This, how- 
ever, has been sufficient to excite the hope and 
the intention I have already alluded to. 

For the rest, Norman appears to have fallen 
into good hands, and mentions his foster 
father’s name with affectionate gratitude. He 
has most assuredly given him a good education, 
and has made him a rich man. 

Perhaps you will think that I have contracted 
a rather hasty friendship after all; but you 
will please to remember that—setting aside all 
other excellences—this gentleman has, cer- 
tainly, saved my life. 

I have almost forgotten to say that, before 
I return home, I intend to avail myself of 
Norman’s invitation to accompany him down 
the Rhine, and visit Amsterdam.—I remain 
your very affectionate brother, 

Les.” 


Having thus brought my tale to within a 
few months of the time at which it was taken 
up, and sufficiently connected the several links 
of which it is formed, I trust to the satisfaction 
of my reader, I may pass over the travels of 
our two friends from Rome to Amsterdam, 
which latter city they reached early in the 
year 1839. 

Business connected with the affairs of his 
late friend and foster parent, detained Norman 
Edwards at Amsterdam longer than he had 
anticipated, and as the mutual friendship of 
himself and Charles Lee strengthened as they 
became better acquainted, it required no great 
degree of persuasion in Norman to induce 
Charles to take up his quarters with him, until 
both could proceed to England together. In 
truth, the two young men were well fitted to 
each other. There was a degree of sedateness 
about Norman, that tempered. the more gay and 
volatile spirit of Charles, without damping | 


them; while the ardency of Charles’s disposi- 
tion encouraged hopes in Norman, with regard 
to the affair in which he felt so deeply interested, 
that but for this encouragement, he would 
hardly have dared to form. 

While thus delayed in Amsterdam, Norman 
received a communication that further increased 
his desire to visit England as soon as possible. 
It was from the same individual at Smyrna, who 
had already, as he supposed, thrown some 
little light upon his real origin. It was to the 
effect that, after much search, a card had been 
found which Lieutenant Edwards had put into 
the hand of this correspondent, only the day 
before leaving Smyrna, as his direction in En- 
gland while he remained there. The card was 
enclosed in the letter to Norman, and bore the 
following superscription :—‘‘ Lieutenant Ed- 
ward ; Hotel, Covent Garden, or at Mrs. 
Mayhew’s, Street, Canterbury.” This 
letter further stated that Lieutenant Edward 
had not resided at Smyrna more than two 
years, and his child was always understood to 
have been born in England. 


PAGES FROM HISTORY—No. III. 
BY MRS. H. C. CADDICK. 


THE RIVAL ROSES. 


[Continued from our last.] 


While the two parties still remained peace- 
able, each watching, as it were, for an opportu- 
nity to put down the other, the Queen, who 
had been married ten years, first became a 
mother, but her son, whom she called Edward, 
in hopes of propitiating the people, was born 
to an inheritance of sorrow. So long as Mar- 
garet was childless, the Duke of York was heir 
presumptive to Henry, and this circumstance 
had probably kept the Yorkists from claiming 
the crown in a more decided manner; since, 
the king’s health being by no means good, it 
was evidently better to wait for the peaceable 
succession to his throne, than to plunge the 
nation into a civil war. Now, however, the 
appearance of the royal infant rendered it 
necessary for the Duke of York, either to re- 
nounce his claim or to make it good, and he 
determined upon the latter course. It was the 
more easy for him to do this, because Henry, 
whose health of body and mind was always 
feeble, fell at this time into such a state of 
imbecility, as to be quite unable to support the 
royal character; he was, in fact, unconscious 
of the birth of his son, and bitter must have 
been the tears which Margaret shed over her 
_first- born babe, whom no one welcomed but 
herself. But she was of too lofty a temper to 
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be long depressed; she only bent before a 
{storm that she could not brave ;—she retired 
with her helpless infant, and her equally help- 
less husband, to one of the royal residences, 
and tried, by every method that affection could 
suggest or skill contrive, to heal the malady of 
Henry. Never, through her long and chequer- 
ed career, does Margaret appear before us in a 
more engaging attitude than while thus em- 
ployed—her tenderness and her talents entirely 
devoted to their most legitimate end; and she 
succeeded as she deserved. ‘To Henry was 
again restored that inestimable blessing, mental 
health ; he recognized his wife and child, and 
was enabled, after a short interval, to appear 
suddenly before the peers in parliament, and to 
declare, not only his ability, but his right to 
govern. The Yorkist party were obliged to 
yield, and though a forced reconciliation took 
place between the great leaders of the two fac- 
tions, no real peace could exist where a crown 
was in dispute, and both claimants believed in 
their own right to it. 

It would require a volume to follow the 
fortunes of Margaret, for the next ten years; 
she was, after the first battle of St. Albans, 
seldom with her husband, for he was generally 
held in captivity by the Yorkists, but she never 
parted with her son. Sometimes she was fly- 
ing before her enemies—sometimes standing at 
bay like an angry lioness—sometimes flushed 
with transient conquest—still, through every 
change, her boy and his inheritance were her 
single object ; and the maintenance of his ina- 
lienable right was in her eyes a justification 
for every wrong inflicted on the Yorkists. 
Even when a majority of the peers, in Parlia- 
ment assembled, decided that Henry should 
enjoy the crown during his life, but that the 
Duke of York should succeed him, and that 
all former settlements of the crown should be 
abrogated, thereby uprooting the claim of the 
family of Lancaster, this undaunted woman 
refused to obey an order sent to her, in the 
king’s name, to come to London ; but turning 
northwards, she presented the prince to several 
of the great northern barons, as the true heir to 
the crown, and used every art that nature had 
given, or experience taught her, to win them to 
espouse his cause. Once more she was suc- 
cessful, for these nobles, offended that the 
barons of the south should presume to settle 
the succession without consulting them, flocked 
to her standard, and she had soon an army 
20,000 strong. She met the Yorkists near 
Wakefield; they were defeated, and the Duke 
of York was killed. No great advantage, 
however, resulted to the Lancastrians from this 
temporary success, for Edward, the Duke of 
York’s eldest son, was of a more fiery temper 


than his father, and he immediately assumed 
the name and dignity of a king. The fickle 
people, charmed with his youthful and noble 
appearance, assented to his claim, and he was 
proclaimed by the title of Edward IV. Still 
Margaret would not yield, but fought the battle 
of Hexham, where, sustaining a decisive defeat, 
she sought refuge in a forest from the pursuit 
of her enemies. Here, without a friend, this 
brave but unfortunate woman wandered, home- 
less and dejected, till, meeting with a band of 
robbers they deprived her of such jewels as she 
still retained about her person. This, how- 
ever, was a trifle, in comparison with her fears 
for the safety of her son, whom she led by the 
hand, pale with weariness and want of food ; 
but, recognizing in the chief of the band an 
outlawed Lancastrian noble, she placed the 
prince in his arms, exclaiming, ‘‘ Behold the 
son of your king.” —The appeal was irresistible, 
and the robber conducting her to his wife, 
she received such hospitality as his means 
afforded, and he finally enabled her to escape 
to Flanders, whence she reached the court of 
her father, under whose protection she and the 
young prince remained for several years, while 
the Yorkist faction retained her husband a 
prisoner in the Tower of London, 

Leaving Margaret, a discrowned queen and 
sorrowing wife, at the poverty-stricken court 
of her father René, let us look at the lady who 
next ascended the throne of England, and who 
was destined to bear reverses as great as those 
endured by Margaret of Anjou, on whom she 
had been an attendant. Her maiden name was 
Elizabeth Woodville, and she had been married 
to Sir John Grey, of Groby, an adherent of the 
Lancastrian party, by whom she had three 
children. He fell at the second battle of St. 
Albans, and the Yorkists confiscating his 
estates, Elizabeth and her orphan children 
retired to live with her father in Northampton- 
shire. Here, as it happened, Edward, the 
young king, came on a hunting party, and the 
beautiful widow, placing herseif under a large 
tree, long remembered by the name of the 
Queen’s Oak, waited till he should pass by, 
then, kneeling before him, she implored him to 
have pity on her destitute orphans, and restore 
them to their inheritance. Surprised by the 
sudden appearance of so lovely a woman in 
such a place, and moved by her tears and pas- 
sionate entreaties, Edward assured her of his 
protection; and he not only kept his promise 
as regarded her children, but finding that her 
virtue was equal to her beauty, and that he 
could only obtain her as a wife, they were pri- 
vately married, she being the first English 
lady who was raised by marriage to the throne. 

This alliance shows the character of Edward 
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IV., in its true light; he was brave, but pro- 
fuse rather than generous; and so addicted to 
pleasure that neither honour nor policy could 
overcome the allurements of passion. Though 
the Earl of Warwick, his near relative, who 
had been the great cause of his present advance- 
ment to the throne, was negotiating for him a 
marriage with Bona of Savoy, the sister of the 
French queen, he suffered the negotiation to 
proceed ; and when the discovery of his secret 
union with Elizabeth was made, he would not 
condescend to apologize to the ill-treated 
Warwick, but suffered him to leave the court 
in disgust. Warwick, justly offended by this 
breach of faith and want of gratitude, resolved 
to punish him, and, repairing to France, sought 
Margaret of Anjou, on whom he so wrought by 
his avowed repentance of past injuries, and by 
large promises of future benefits, that she laid 
aside her ancient enmity to him and entered 
into his plans. They agreed that prince 
Edward, her son, should marry the lady Anne, 
his second daughter ;—that they should once 
more raise the standard of Lancaster, and pull 
Edward from his usurped throne ;—but, as the 
young prince was yet a minor and his father 
was living, Warwick was to be the protector 
of England till his youthful son-in-law could 
legally assume the crown. Perhaps, in the 
depths of her heart Margaret hated Warwick, 
but as he presented the sole means by which 
she could hope to regain her power, she con- 
sented to the marriage—the more gladly be- 
cause her son and lady Anne had become 
attached to each other. The nuptials of the 
young couple were celebrated, and Warwick 
prepared to invade England. 

In the meantime Edward was so immersed 
in luxurious pleasures that he disregarded the 
warnings of his brother-in-law, the Duke of 
Burgundy, relative to Warwick's schemes ; 
nor was he aware that the people began to 
complain of the queen’s avarice, and the un- 
reasonable advancement of every branch of her 
family to power and profitable place. Finding, 
at last, that Warwick had actually landed in 
England, and had an army of 60,000 men, he 
hastily prepared to meet him; but the Earl 
taking him by surprise, he was obliged to fly 
for his life, with a scanty retinue. He embarked 
at Lynn in Norfolk, and after many difficulties 
landed on the continent, so destitute of money 
that he gave the captain of the vessel his robe, 
lined with sables, in payment for his passage. 
The queen, who had already three daughters, 
(the eldest called Elizabeth, after herself, was 
afterwards, by her marriage with Henry Tudor, 
Earl of Richmond, the means of uniting the 
interests of the adverse houses,) was daily ex- 
-}pecting her accouchement. Fearing the power 
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of Warwick, and the vengeance of Margaret of 
Anjou, she left the Tower of London, and took 
refuge with her mother and her young daugh- 
ters, in the sanctuary at Westminster, a stron 

building calculated to hold out against adverse 
attacks, but more secure in its character of a 


privileged asylum for all whom guilt, or the| 


unsettled state of the times, had placed in 
danger. Here, surrounded by such desperate 
characters as might be naturally supposed to 
resort to such a place, and without the comforts 
that the poorest female generally enjoys at such 
atime, the Queen of England gave birth to a 
son, to whom, as he was born on St. Edward’s 
day, and in compliment to his father, she gave 
the name of Edward. This child, known in 
history as Edward of York, in contradistinc- 
tion to Edward of Lancaster, the son of Mar- 
garet, had a brief and melancholy fate. He 
was born in a sanctuary where guilt and sorrow 
sheltered themselves ; he died a prisoner, being 
murdered in the Tower by order of his uncle 
Richard, the hateful Duke of Gloucester. A 
few staunch but humble adherents remained 
with Elizabeth during this, her hour of trial; 
but surely, while comparing this rude dwelling 
with the palace homes to which she had always 
been accustomed, some pang of regret must 
have reached even her selfish bosom for the suf- 
ferings of her former mistress, Margaret, whose 
triumphant return she now so greatly feared. 
But Margaret never regained the royal 
authority ; for Edward covertly received such 
assistance from the Duke of Burgundy, who 
had married one of his sisters, as enabled him 
to land in Yorkshire; and, being admitted into 
York, his old adherents flocked in such numbers 
to his standard that he marched to London, 
and made himself master of that city. Eliza- 
beth was promptly removed from the old 
sanctuary, and Edward, proud of his boy, and 
conscious that Elizabeth’s helpless and unhappy 
condition, by keeping the hearts of the people 
kindly affected towards her, had been of service 
to his cause, liberally rewarded all that had 
been kind to her in her extremity. Fidelity, 
indeed, at this period, was a very rare virtue, 
for during the whole of the civil wars, faith, 
honour, justice, and mercy, seem to have left 
the island ; the nearest ties of blood or marriage 
were no safeguard against treachery —no 
courage could command success—no caution 
ensure safety—society was broken up into 
factious parties, and the spirit of chivalry, 
which formerly distinguished the English 
knights, was totally unknown—as well it might 
be when the real charities of father, son, and 
brother, were forgotten and despised. The 
nobles were false and factious—the people 


mercenary and fickle, and the monarch of to- 
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day might be the fugitive or the captive of to- 
morrow. Hence, though Margaret landed in 
England with her son and daughter-in- law, 
the tide of popular opinion had again turned ; 

Warwick fell in the battle of Barnet, on the 
very day she landed, and, on hearing of this 
fatal event her courage gave way; and she 
would then have relinquished the hopes of 
future dignity for the certainty of safety. But 
several Lancastrian nobles still rallying round 
the young prince, her native energies returned 
—she collected more troops, and met Edward 
near Tewkesbury. She was defeated and taken 
prisoner with her son; and being carried to 
Edward, that monarch, in the insolence of 
success, demanded of the prince, ‘‘ How he had 
dared to visit his dominions?” The young 
Plantagenet, with a portion of his mother’s 
lofty courage, replied, “that he came to claim 
his just inheritance.” On this, regardless of 
the presence of Margaret, and with a ferocity 
that has few parallels, even in the pages of the 
most sanguinary history, Edward struck the 
undaunted youth on the face with his gaunt- 
let, while Clarence, ‘false fleeting, perjured 
Clarence ;” and Richard of Gloucester, yet 
more false and cruel, following the blow with 
strokes from their daggers, the prince perished 
before his mother’s eyes. It requires no stretch 
of the imagination to picture the horvor and 
despair of Margaret, at this dreadful spectacle ; 
for though it is sometimes thought that a nature 
like hers, so energetic and commanding as to 
wield a sceptre or direct an army, must be, 
therefore, devoid of that womanly sensibility 
that feels the touch of sorrow and thrills with 
sympathy for another’s pain—yet such was 
not her character. When she first came to 
England, she was a gay and happy being, fresh 
from a home where her gentle virtues and 
graceful talents had made her the idol of the 
domestic hearth, and she brought joy, and 
solace, and support to the feeble prince, whom 
she wedded. But Henry needed counsel as 
well as comfort—he was not the leader of the 
domestic band, and upon Margaret devolved 
the responsibility of ddvising and directing, 
where she should only have had to follow and 
confide. Years of stormy strife had made her 
what the best of us are apt to become under 
the pressure of necessity—cold, stern, and 
worldly. Her courage had been maddened 
into something like ferocity, for she, a woman, 
a wife, a mother, and a queen, kad been made 
to bear every pang that sickness, sorrow, and 
danger could present. She had been compelled 
to fling herself for shelter and sustenance upon 
the hospitality of barons whom she could not 
trust; and to beg her life and her son’s life, 
from outeasts and outlaws, who had forfeited 


every iit to confidence; she had been com- 
pelled to smile in sadness, and to brook con- 
tempt and indignities that she durst not resent. 
She had witnessed the desolated hearths of all 
her most faithful adherents, and widows and 
orphans innumerable had learnt to associate her 
name with the direst distress. ‘‘ O’erstepping 
the modesty of nature,” she had been a chief 
in council and in camp—she had learned to 
look on blood-stained fields, and to squander 
human lives—and for what? For her son and 
his royal right: for him she had been content 
to bear humiliation and penury ; trusting that 
a time would arrive when all would be repaid. 
Up to this moment she had kept in her heart 
an ever-welling fount of gentleness and love 
that the world could not look upon; but at 
this stroke it was dried up for ever. Hence- 
forth, nor love, nor joy, nor hope—not even 
content, could be an abiding guest with one so 
desolate ; and she died, not on the instant, 
because sorrow kills but by degrees. 

She was retained a prisoner by the Yorkists, 
for though her husband died a few days after 
the battle of Tewkesbury, as it is supposed, by 
the hand of the Duke of Gloucester, yet her 
they kept until the king of France ransomed 
her in 1482. She then retired to France, and 
a leprosy destroyed what remained of the 
beauty for which she had once been eminent. 
Her features were regular—her brow, broad and 
lofty, and suited for a crown—her hair, luxu- 
riant and dark—her eyes, large, dark, and 
lustrous, and capable of expressing both ten- 
derness and pride. Her manners were regal, 
for she was brought up in a polished court — 
altogether, she was highly gifted, and if her lot 
had fallen upon more quiet times, so that the 
worst part of her character need not have been 
developed, few women would have left a name 
equal to hers, Her endowments, her responsi- 
bilities, and her sorrows were all great—happy 
are they who escape a destiny so remarkable as 
hers! 

The Laneastrian party being thus finally 
disposed of, Edward gave himself up to enjoy- 
ment, and the queen still perseveringly pro- 
moted the interests of her relatives. Her 
beauty and insinuating manners gave her great 
influence with Edward, but could not secure 
his fidelity ; his amours, particularly that with 
Jane Shore, are well known, and his luxurious 
mode of living brought him to his end, at the early 
age of forty-two. He had been guilty of many 
crimes, and his whole career presents a striking 
contrast to that of his predecessor Henry VI.— 
the one was merciful and devout—the other 
cruel and addicted to unlawful pleasures. 
Henry was timid and irresolute—Edward bold 
and active ; in a lower sphere of life, Henry | 
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would have been a monk—Edward a soldier of 
fortune, or a robber chief. They were severally 
married to wives strikingly opposite to them- 
selves and to each other, for Margaret had few 
feelings in common with Elizabeth, if we except 
their maternal love. Elizabeth was fair, with 
a profusion of light hair; she had blue eyes, 
‘that sought the ground”—her voice was soft— 
her words slow spoken and insinuating—her 
manners obsequious and caressing—she attach- 
ed no friends, for she was selfish and insincere, 
wanting that warmth of heart and decision of 
character that had been at once the charm and 
the bane of Margaret. To a great extent they 
prove the truth of that forcible remark of an 
eminent divine, that ‘‘character is destiny ;” 
for Margaret’s want of self-controul on her 
first arrival in England made her many ene- 
mies—she lent herself to the party that had 
negotiated her marriage, and became the victim 
of the opposite faction. Elizabeth sought only 
the interests of those closely connected with her, 
and alienated affection, by her selfish temper. 

Shakspere has put into the mouth of 
Margaret, in the scene, after the battle of 
Tewkesbury, a line of passionate beauty, that 
seems to have a prophetic character, because 
we know that her threat was fulfilled; she 
says to Edward, 

“ Ifyou ever chance to have a child, 
Look in his youth to have him so cut off !"’ 

and truly, if she had lived to see it, she was 
avenged upon those who murdered her son. 
After the death of Edward IV., Elizabeth was 
again obliged to take refuge in the sanctuary, 
from the machinations of Richard of Gloucester. 
He got possession of her sons, and they were 
murdered, by his orders; he then usurped the 
throne, and having married Anne, the widow of 
Edward of Lancaster, for the sake of her vast 
possessions, he used every means to establish 
his power, in the hope of transmitting the 
crown to their son, also named Edward, and 
created Prince of Wales. But the boy died in 
his twelfth year, and Anne, whose heart was 
broken, between the loss of her child and the 
cruelty of her husband, died soon after him. 
All this time, Elizabeth, the queen dowager, 
had remained in the sanctuary with her daugh- 
ters, suffering many bitter privations ; but now, 
Richard, being a widower, he cast his eyes on 
the young Elizabeth, his brother’s daughter, 
and demanded her hand in marriage. But her 
union with Henry Tudor, earl of Richmond, 
who was at the court of Burgundy with her 
uncle, had already been projected, and though 
the queen mother apparently assented to 
Richard’s views, we can scarcely believe that 
so monstrous a measure could ever have been 
seriously agreed upon. Richard had committed 


many crimes, and the people, weary of his 
guilty oppressions, looked round for some one 
who could restore justice and prosperity to the 
land. The Earl of Richmond, who alone had 
any claim on the Lancastrian interest, was 
encouraged to come over to England; he 
landed at Milford-Haven, and made his way 
to the heart of the kingdom, where Richard, 
who had the courage of his race, hastened to 
meet him. Once more the fathers and sons of 
England confronted each other in warlike array, 
but this was the decisive battle ; Richard fell, 
covered with wounds, and Henry became king, 
by the title of Henry VII. On his accession, 
he married Elizabeth of York, thus uniting the 
two interests that had divided the nation since 
the usurpation of Henry IV., a period of nearly 
ninety years. So many characters acted their 
part in this protracted struggle—so many con- 
flicting interests demand our attention—such 
varied scenes are presented to our eyes—so 
many bloody battles were lost and won—so 
much loss of life and land is recorded, that we 
can scarcely take in, at one view, the whole 
important history ;—nor can we fail to wonder 
that our ancestors should so long have borne the 
manifold evils of the warsof the Roses, without 
insisting upon some arrangement that should 
have saved the life-blood of the people ; but, 
“ England had long been mad, and scarr'd herself; 

The brother rashly shed the brother's blood ; 

The father rashly slaughtered his own son: 

The son, compelled, was butcher to the sire.” 
Oh, never again may such scenes be renewed— 
may no bitterness of party ever make civil 
discord familiar to our streets; but may peace 
dwell in our valleys, and plenty on the hill- 
sides—the courage of the sons of the soil being 
reserved to repel foreign aggressions, not used 
to injure the rights or destroy the happiness of 
their fellow subjects ! 


FAVOURITE. 


A FRENCH STORY. 


CHAPTER II. 


Matters once more resumed their accustomed 
course in the princely dwelling of M. Henner 
—the sick man enjoyed repose, and his daugh- 
ter recovered from her swoon. Still pale and 
trembling, however, she descended to an apart- 
ment on the lower floor to offer her guests a 
light repast. After gracefully saluting the 
captain, and warmly pressing the doctor's 
hand, she thus addressed the latter: 

“My good Monsieur Guichard, tell me 
how you discovered my dear father—what 
happy chance brought you here, so lately a 


= 


scene of sorrow, but now,—thanks to your 
eare and skill—lit up with joy and gratitude?” 

“Mademoiselle Helen,” replied the doctor, 

as he pointed towards the officer, “in the 
person of this noble young man, permit me to 
present to you the saviour of your father.—He 
was following his regiment when your cries 
arrested his progress—he dismounted, rushed 
into the house, saw the perilous situation of 
my friend, immediately remounted, and was 
himself the bearer to me of the sad tidings.” 
' The colour on Helen’s cheeks went and 
came, and her gratitude spoke in tears. At 
length, rising, and taking the young officer by 
the hand, “‘Sir,”’ she exclaimed, ‘to you do I 
owe the life of a father—I can only offer the 
thanks of an affectionate daughter.” 

‘“* And I,” added the surgeon, ‘‘ am indebted 
to him for the preservation of a friend, whose 
loss had left me inconsolable. A few minutes 
later, and assistance would have been of no 
avail,”’ 

At this juncture one of the grooms entered 
the room, and whispering to Helen, both re- 
tired. 

“Yes, Miss,” said the servant, ‘ the cap- 
tain’s horse has foundered. Very awkward. 
The doctor’s mare soon found her way to the 
stables, but this poor animal has been standing 
in the damp court covered with perspiration, 
and no one has given it a thought. What a 
misfortune! The officer, too, belongs to the 
regiment that passed this morning, and I’m 
sure he’ll never overtake it on foot.” 

“Francis,” replied Helen, after a moment’s 
reflection, “ all will be well arranged, I trust.” 
And having given him directions to get ready 
another horse, she rejoined her guests, who 
were preparing to leave. 

not be disquieted, dear Madam,” said 
the doctor, as he took his hat, ‘‘ your father 
is out of danger; he needs but a little rest. 
When I have visited a few of my patients, I 
will return and sit with him during the rest of 
the day.” 

Helen accepted the proffered arm of M. 
Guichard, and accompanied him into the court, 
to witness the departure of the captain. ‘‘Good 
bye, Captain,” said the doctor, with something 
of agitation in the tone; ‘go in search of 
perils and glory, and.may the Emperor’s am- 
bition never triumph over your discretion.” 

‘“* Make yourself easy on that point, doctor,” 
returned the soldier, with animation, ‘the 
star of the Emperor will be our guide, and 
the sun of Austerlitz will shine upon the 
field.”’ 

‘Those who survive,” replied M. Guichard, 
despondingly, ‘ will be the best judges.” 


As the moment of departure drew near, 
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Helen waxed paler, and seemed more troubled. 
He to whom she was so deeply a debtor was a 
stranger to her—he was about to leave, and 
she might never behold him again. “ Sir,” 
said she, addressing her benefactor, after a 
lengthened silence, and in a voice tremulous 
with emotion, “in the prayers, which, as a 
lover of my country, I shall offer for the suc- 
cess of our arms, by what name shall I call 
him to whom I owe a father ?” 

The young officer bowed reverently, and 
taking out a card, presented it to his gentle com- 
panion, At this moment the neighings of a 
horse were heard, and as a fine white mare 
was led into the court-yard, the doctor re- 
marked, ‘ It was your horse that called you, 
captain;—see, he is impatient to join his 
comrades.” 

“Oh, no, doctor, that was not the voice of 
‘ Favourite.’” 

‘* Alas, Sir,” said Helen, ‘ your noble steed 
is, I regret, at present hors de service. Will 
you accept mine in exchange?” 

The captain looked grieved and surprised, 
and walked towards the stable, again to look 
upon the faithful companion of his dangers and 
toils. Helen, checked him, however. “I 
pray you, do not excite both his and your 
regrets,” said she; ‘‘ every care shall be lav- 
ished on your ‘ Favourite,’ until he recovers, 
Look at the gallant charger which is now 
yours,” she added, as the groom led up Helen’s 
horse decked in the trappings of ‘ Favourite.’ 
** Behold with what pride he gazes upon you 
through his long eye-lashes—see with what 
ardour his nostrils expand in the hope of bat- 
tle.—Name him also ‘ Favourite,’—treat him 
as your own, and restore him to me when you 
have won the glory you aspire to.” 

‘* Lady,” replied the officer, his hand on his 
breast, ‘I promise you.” Then throwing 
himself on his impatient steed, he bade fare- 
well to the doctor, who was returning to the 
city, gallantly saluted Helen, and, borne rapidly 
onwards by the excited animal, was speedily 
obscured in a cloud of dust. 

Helen soon lost sight both of horse and 
rider, though to gain another glance she had 
ascended the highest balcony in the chateau. 


CHAPTER III. 

M. Henner was a widower. To his daugh- 
ter Helen, who, at the date of our story, was 
about eighteen years of age, he confided the 
entire control of his house and domestics; and 
often it seemed to him as if the wife of his 
bosom, lived again to comfort and sustain 
him, when he saw Helen occupying the same 
seat, issuing the same directions, and in the 
same tone and manner as her mother. A 
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brunette, tall and slender, her arms and shoul- 
ders might have served as a model for 2 Grecian 
statue, if her raised forehead, her lowered 
eyebrows, and her thouglitful look had not 
reminded one of the Curistian virgins.—Some 
days after the events related, M. Henner, 
leaning on the arm of his daughter, walked 
feebly along a terrace of his chateau, beneath 
which stretched a parterre, adorned with the 
brightest and rarest flowers. His steps were 
unequal, and at intervals he uttered a faint 
murmuring sound, that seemed portentous of 
danger. Helen feared to address him, till 
turning suddenly round, he threw out his arms, 
and exclaimed, ‘‘ It was wrong—very wrong.” 

‘* What is it, dear father,”’ asked the astonished 
girl. 

“It was very wrong, I tell you,” 
reply. 

“A blush stole over the cheek of Helen— 
she augured, from the strange manner of her 
father’s address, that she had offended him. 

“Yes,” he continued, ‘‘ how was it you did 
not present to me this youthful soldier to whom | 
you say I owe my life? I demand the cause.” 

= My father, you were so weak that I feared 


was the 


s So weak !—how cold a calculation, when | 


for me he risked military punishment, and the | 


life of a valued horse—pray, did he calculate ?” 

Helen hung her head. 

‘* Having given steed for steed you conceived, 
no doubt, that the obligation was discharged. 
To him, his ‘ Favourite’ was everything—it 
was accustomed to manceuvres, to fatigues, to 
privations, to the cannon’s roar; whilst yours 
may take fright at the firing, and either ex- 
pose the life of my brave benefactor, | or dis- 
honour him by flying from the enemy.’ 

“My father,” replied Helen, in tears, “it 
will not—cannot happen as you predict. Vir- 
tuous actions merit and meet a far different 
reward. God will decree otherwise.” 

“Well, well; let us suppose he escapes such 
a fate. Have you not deprived me of a plea- 
sure as valued as it is rare ?—the pleasure of 
pressing the hand of the man to whom I am 
indebted for my existence. J know him not— 
if he were before me I could not recognise 
him—even of his name am I ignorant.” 

‘But I know it, dear father,” said Helen, 
raising her head. 

“Thou knowest it, my child!” exclaimed 
M. Henner, rapturously, and in a voice of 
returning affection. ‘Thou knowest it!—I 
am overjoyed indeed. Why didst thou not tell 
me sooner?” Then twining his arm round 
his daughter’s waist, he seated her on a bank, 
and placed himself at her side, while Helen, 
drying her tears, drew from a little souvenir 


the card which the young officer had presented 
to her, and which her father now eagerly read 
aloud. 

“Ferix Gerarp, Captain in the 6th Lan- 
cers—at Madame, the widow Gerard’s, Rue 
St. Claude, No. 2 au Marais.” 

“At Paris!” added he; “it is well—this 
woman is, no doubt, poor—the quarter she 
lives in shows it; perhaps she depends upon 
the fortunes of her son.—If Captain Gerard 
perishes in this war, I require that thou be- 
come a daughter to this poor widow.” 

“‘T ask nothing better, father,” said Helen, 
losing colour; ‘‘ but you appear to be in a 
melancholy mood to day?” 

“It is true,” my poor girl, ‘I felt displeased 
with thee—with myself—and to this was added 
the anxiety which public affairs awaken. I 
love my country, thou seest, before all things ; 
thou, who art but a woman, dost not under- 
stand these matters. Gloomy forebodings op- 


_press me. It seems as though the horizon 
around France became more and more sombre; 
I am weary of a glory which costs her so dear 
| a price; I would see more of liberty—of peace 
—of happiness. But I fear the future! Sick 
_in body and in soul, I feel the need of change 
of place, to shake off this melancholy. Would 
not a journey to Paris please thee, Helen?” 
Helen’s mute reply, was to throw herself 
into the arms of her father ; and both entering 
the chateau, speedily busied themselves in 
| preparations for their departure. 


CHAPTER IV. 

On the 9th of May, 1812, Napoleon quitted 
the Tuilleries. The Parisians, after his depar- 
ture, fell into a kind of stupor. Without 
doubt, to those to whom the voice of the peo- 
ple is the voice of Deity, God then made 
himself plainly heard; but the warning was dis- 
regarded by the man who mistook his will for 
his destiny and his genius for his star, At 
first every thing appeared subservient to his 
designs, and kings —constrained by fear or 
hope,—were, from Paris to Dresden, the 
attendants on his triumphal march. On the 
23rd of June the grand army, five hundred 
thousand strong, reached the Niemen. Under 
cover of the night, Napoleon mounted his 
horse and approached the river bank. His 
horse fell with him. On the other side, a sin- 
gle Cossack officer appeared, commanding a 
patrol. On the French side, Europe presented 
itself in arms. Some sappers received orders 
to pass the Niemen ir a boat, and arriving at 
the other side, the Cossack officer instantly de- 
manded,— 

are you?” 


“French,” answered they. 


“Wherefore do you come into Russia?” 

“To maké war upon you.” 

The Cossack officer retired, and the French 
fired upon him and his patrol, who soon dis- 
appeared in the wood, and thus began the fatal 
war. 

The Emperor and his army had scarcely 

assed the Niemen, when the sky became 
darkened—the winds rose, the thunder rolled in 
prolonged peals ; and for several hours, over a 
space of fifty leagues, the army was threatened 
with the fires of heaven, and deluged with its 
waters. 

‘*What unlucky omens attend us, my cap- 
tain,” said Peter, some days aiter these events. 
“Had I been the Emperor, I should never have 
passed the Niemen after that fall of the horse, 
and if I had passed it, the storm would have 
sent me back again.” 

“ Keep thy reflections to thyself,” said the 
captain, severely, ‘‘ lest they lessen thy courage 
in the moment of danger. Thou believest in 
God like a true Breton as thou art—so far 
well—but thou dost not believe sufficiently in 
thy Emperor.” 

One night the regiment bivouacked near 
a wood of tall pines; and as Peter prepared 
beds of straw for the captain and himself, he 
observed,—‘‘ I must complain of Favourite 
the first. He is now better off than many a 
Christian. Favourite the second has a right 
to be sorry for the exchange.” 

The captain caressed the poor horse. 

‘“*T should like to know,” added the soldier, 
emboldened by the silence of his chief, ‘‘ who 
it is that we are making war against—at pre- 
sent it appears to me that we are fighting 
nobody.” 

“We make war against the English, Peter,” 
said the captain, smiling. ‘Being unable 
to invade their island and fight them by arms, 
we are going to attack them in their most 
vulnerable part—in their commerce. The 
Emperor, to hinder the sale of their mer- 
chandise, has imposed a plan upon all the 
kings whom he has conquered, and the people 
he has acquired. But his system requires a 
unanimous agreement among all the powers. 
Russia has left its ports open to English mer- 
chandise, and this is the reason we are going 
to fight the Russians. Dost thou under- 
stand ?” 

‘What I understand is this, that I hate the 
English, and that I should love to fight them.” 

Peter was soon asleep, and his captain 
shared with Favourite the straw which formed 
his bed—but anxiety kept him awake. From 
the Niemen to the Vilia, the army had left 
nothing but pillaged houses, and ammunition 
waggons scattered on the roads; ten thousand 
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| horses had died through the storm, the un- 
| Tipe grain, and fatigue; forages were failing; 
convoys could not follow them, and disorder 
and pillage had commenced in the army. 

At Wilna, where the Emperor Alexander 
did not dispute the passage of the Vilia, the 
delivered Lithuanians received the Poles of 
Poniatowski with open arms, and called them 
their deliverers and their brothers. Alas! their 
enthusiasm lasted but a short time. The envoys 
who came from Warsaw to supplicate from 
Napoleon the re-establishment of ancient Po- 
land, departed with an evasive answer, which 
frustrated the noble end of so many great 
sacrifices and heroic efforts. 

Witepsk, Smolensk, Viasma, one after ano- 
ther, fell into the power of France, in spite of the 
obstinate resistance of the Russians; but when 
the troops, overwhelmed with fatigue and 
hunger, entered as conquerors, hoping for 
enjoyment and repose, they found nothing but 
cities pillaged and burnt by the inhabitants 
themselves, and no sign of human beings, 
except a few wandering Jews, whom the fear 
of losing what they possessed had retained in 
their miserable places of abode. The policy of 
the Russian chiefs had been to persuade their 
ignorant and superstitious people, that the 
French army was but a crowd of brigands and 
of infidels, and that the Emperor compelled 
them to kill women, children, and old men. 

Encamped on the Dniepeo, the Borysthene 
of the ancients, and eight hundred leagues from 
Paris, it is said that Napoleon entertained for a 
moment the idea of returning. The aspect of 
those deserts where winter was soon to 
reign, and perhaps the remembrance of the 
misfortunes of the imprudent Charles XII., 
appeared for a moment to shake his resolution 
to pursue a conquest which became so perilous. 
But his confidence in his star—the hope of 
concluding after a great victory, a glovious 
peace, dated from the Kremlin, drew him to- 
wards Moscow, which he held out to his suffer- 
ing, but devoted army, as the end of its 
fatigues and privations. 

The Russians were concentrated in the plain 
of Moscowa, to defend Moscow the Holy—they 
fought on steep heights, bristling with numerous 
pieces of artillery, and defended by deep ra- 
vines. Each redoubt was carried at the pcint 
of the bayonet, for the Russian officers had 
exhorted their soldiers to die rather than 
surrender. The French performed prodigies 
of valour, and never was a more terrible con- 
flict than that of Moscow. 

Seven days after this bloody victory, on the 
14th of September, Napoleon entered the second 
capital of all the Russias. 

(To be continued. } 
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‘Original Poetry. 


LAUGH ON, MY BOY. 


Laugh on! careless child, for our world is fair, 
The wide meadows their summer dresses wear 3 
For green-wood and bower their beauties unfold, 
And the butterfly spreads its wings of gold. 
In the leafy trees, as they wave on high 
To the live-long smile of an azure sky ; 
In the way-side buds, in the wild lark’s song, 
What beauty and joy to summer belong. 
Laugh on ! in thy innocence, 
Rosebud of life ; : 
Serene in thy purity, 
Dream not of strife. 
Time hath not blighted thee, 
Chaste is thy joy; 
Friends never slighted thee, 
Laugh on, my boy ! 


Away, my blue ey’d one, the skies are bright, 
Blest seraphs might join in thy wild delight ; 
Go roam with thy mother the flowery scene, 
And twine me a garland of evergreen. 
For oh, the gay summer months pass away, 
And end in a shorter, an autumn day ; 
Till at last in a snowflake, coldly clad, 
The world thou hast come to, looks drear and sad. 
But laugh ! in thy loveliness, 
Heaven will smile too; 
Life’s chain is a bright one, 
Gilded and new. 
Proud scorn hath not found thee, 
to destroy,— 
It's sting cannot wound thee, 
Laugh on, my boy ! 
J. BrapsHaw WALKER. 
Baslingthorpe, Leeds. 


EMILY. 
BY MRS. E. S. CRAVEN GREEN, 
(Authoress of “A Legend of Mona,’ Sc.) 


Her name it was a household word, 
So innocently dear ; 
It is a sad and mournful sound 
We almost shrink to hear ; 
How sweetly round our evening hearth 
Rang out her laugh of glee, 
But death has hush'd that silver sound, 
_ The voice of Emily ! 


The echo of her bird-like song 
Shall gladden us no more; 

There’s silence where her dancing step 
Fell lightly on the floor; 

No more within her loving eyes 
Shall we our welcome see, 

For death has closed in dreamless rest 
The eyes of Emily ! 


There's silence in that place of tombs, 
Where now she sleeps alone, 

And the pale moon looks coldly down 
Upon her funeral stone; 

But if as free from earthly sin 
Our weary hearts could be, 

How blest were we to share the grave — 
The peace of Emily! 


SONG OF THE WYE. 


They'll ne’er surpass thee, never, 
Our own enchanting Wye, 
Whilst nature’s works shall charm the soul 
And beauty please the eye. 
No wooded islands gem thy stream, 
Nor bear thy banks the vine, 
But one alone may vie with thee— 
The bright and beauteous Rhine. 


They'll ne’er surpass thee, never, 
Our own enchanting Wye, 
Though thousand streams are glittering 
Beneath a brighter sky. 
What is the blue Garonne to thee, 
Or yet the Alp-borne Rhone? 
Thy blended grace and majesty, 
Are thine, and thine alone. 


They'll ne’er surpass thee, never, 
Our own enchanting Wye, 

Whilst nature’s works shall charm the soul, 
And beauty please the eye. 

Fair stream o’er which the setting sun, 
Doth envy coming night, 

When crowd bright stars upon the sky, 
In thee to shed their light. 


They'll ne’er surpass it, never, 
The stream that takes its way, 

By Coldwell’s rocky battlements 
And Tintern’s ruin grey. 

Whilst o’er its tide old Chepstow’s towers 
Their shadows proudly cast ; 

Whilst Clifford's hoary wreck shall bid 
Defiance to the blast. 


Brothers the prophet, on being asked by a 
friend how he came to be clapped up into 
Bedlam, replied, ‘‘I and the world happened 
to have a slight difference of opinion ; the 
world said I was mad, and I said the world 
was mad; I was outvoted and here I am.” 


Counsrt.—Pitch upon that course of life 
which is the most excellent ; and custom will 
render it the most delightful.— Pythagoras. 


Deatu.—When Socrates was told by a 
friend, that his judges had sentenced him to 
death; ‘‘And has not nature,” said he, 
‘* passed the same sentence upon them ?” 


Benerits.—Ue who receives a good turn, 
should never forget it ; he who does one, should 
never remember it. 


‘You can’t make a noise here,” as the 
wooden pavement said to the omnibus.— Punch. 


The Lord requireth a whole heart or none, 
Yet he willnot reject a broken one.-—Mrs. Opie. 
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